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HE ROOTES GROUP OF COMPANIES has spread and popularity of Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot 

its influence and its products throughout the world. Cars, Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. 
Its growth and success have been founded upon a Today, in their factories, thousands of operatives 
basis of financial and industrial stability, energy and take pride in that service to the Nation which has 
enterprise, as demonstrated by the consistent progress distinguished the Rootes Group from its very inception. | 





The Rootes Manufacturing Companies 


HEADQUARTERS | 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, London 


CARS COMMERCIAL VEHICLES AIR-FRAME AND AERO-ENGINE 

H iow Gn Commer Cars Ltd. Rootes Securities Ltd., | 
a 7‘ Karrier Motors Ltd. Aircraft Division 

The Hillman Motor Car Co. Ltd. CARRIAGE BUILDING STEEL PRESSINGS 


Sunbeam-Talbot Ltd. Thrupp & Maberly Led. British Light Steel Pressings Ltd. 
OVERSEAS ' 
Buenos Aires, Johannesburg, Calcutta, Sydney, and Distributors throughout the world j 
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NAFE CONTROL OF POWER... UA | 


How to * 
| 


. 
ensure Maintenance. You can only 
obtain maximum mileage from 
your tyres by correct maintenance. 


the utmost  ®m« the« 10 vial Don's”: 


Don’t overload 


Don’t under or over inflate 
Don’t use badly adjusted brakes 
Don’t brake harshly 

Don’t drive at high speeds 


Don’t drive fast over rough ground z 


Don’t have wheels out of alignment 
Don’t accelerate rapidly 

Don’t rub or jump kerbs 

Don’t corner fast 


And, Don’t let your tyres go past 
remoulding: The strongly con- 
structed carcass of the Goodyear 
tyre is highly suitable for remould- 








ing. Goodyear remould sound 
carcasses in the original factory 
moulds, 





FERODO LININGS ARE YOUR WISEST SPECIFICATION 




















‘The mighty engines are about to set forth — therefore, that you obtain Ferodo Linings 

into the night, the embodiment of power— when relining is necessary. 

power controlled from point to point Made to the highest standards 

by glowing signals along the iron PERocO of quality, these linings — will 

way. Safety is an essential factor. = provide an added margin of safety, 

In the world of road transportation @) no matter what car you drive ‘ 
safety is equally vital. Your safety — For maximum efficiency combined gd } 
and that of others depends Hr with long life and low maintenance 
in large measure on the brake cost, there is no satisfactory 

linings you choose See, LOOK FOR TINS St6H substitute for Ferodo Linings. j 

WHEN YOU RELINE j L 
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Brake and Ontch Linings 
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INDOMITABLE MALTA AND ITS HEROIC DEFENDERS: ITS FOUR WAR CHIEFS, WITH A VIEW OF VALETTA HARBOUR, 
TAKEN FROM THE BARACCA AND LOOKING TOWARDS FORT ST. ANGELO AND DOCKYARD CREBRK. 


In an eloquent “ Salute to Malta" broadcast, Commander Anthony Kimmins, R.N.,_ | Malta’ never! Sir William Dobbie, its Governor,” he continued, ‘ has the reputation of 
on April 5S praised the gallantry of its war leaders, its forces and people: “Never | fighting with a sword in one hand and a Bible in the other. No wonder he has 
before in history,"” he said, “have human beings endured or survived such attack been an inspiration to the garrison and people."’ General Beak ‘“‘has imbued the 
Yet life goes on: schools are open, bands play among the rubble; makeshift shops | whole garrison with the offensive spirit." Air Marshal Lloyd “ knows all his pilots 
appear from the ruins. I have heard people say, ‘ Poor Malta.’ Nonsense! ‘Precarious | personally, and they all know and worship him."" And Vice-Admiral Leatham he 


Malta,’ possibly. ‘Proud Malta,’ yes. ‘Gallant Malta’ every ‘time. But ‘Poor | described as “‘a man with a great naval reputation.”’ 
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w= I was a young barrister and still nursed 
forensic ambitions, I used to be told that an 
advocate should never trouble too much about his 
opponent’s case, but should concentrate ‘on pressing 
his own. Perhaps that is why lawyers are usually 
such poor hands at directing war. For strategy is 
quite as much a matter of divining what is in one’s 
enemy’s mind as evolving and executing what is in 
one’s own. It is like playing chess with two boards 
and each adversary in a separate room, ignorant of 
the whereabouts of his opponent’s pieces: a game 
of guessing in the dark, with clues which are never 
more than half-clues. The greatest masters of war 
are those with the most intuition. One can only, 
for instance, understand Nelson’s full stature when 
one studies that astonishing game of divination he 
played against Napoleon in 1798 and again in the 
days of the latter’s 
Grand Design, between 
1803 and 1805. He won 
because he was always 
able to put himself in 
Napoleon’s place and 
guess rightly what he was 
going to do. Napoleon 
lost, supreme genius 
though he was, because 
he consistently under- 
valued his opponent and 
pursued his own plans 
regardless of his enemy’s 
game. 


It is a truth that 
those who criticise the 
higher conduct of our 
war strategy—and in 
good democracies like 
Britain and America, 
where men are 
accustomed to speak out 
their minds, they are 
many—should bear in 
mind. They ought 
always to put to them- 
selves the question, not 
only What ought we to 
do to win? but What 
has Hitler got to do to 
win? For if they can 
answer this latter 
question rightly, they 
can be fairly sure that 
they have the clue to 
what Hitler is going to 
try todo. The man who 
conquered Norway and 
Crete without command 
of the sea, who smashed 
France in six weeks, and 
drove the brave, well- 
armed and numerous 
Russians back five 
hundred miles in four 
months, is no fool. To 
beat him we and our 
allies have got to use our wits to forestall his. 
We are at war not only with a very dangerous and 
evil animal but a very cunning one. 


The first thing in outwitting him is to remember 
his advantages. He possesses the great geographical 
asset of internal lines. There is only one greater, 
which is sea power rightly used. When we talk 
about the urgent necessity of opering out a second 
front in Europe, and blame our war leaders for not 
having already done so, it is very important that 
we should remember this and, in our just anxiety 
to attack, not move our chess queen, as it were, into 
the very position where the enemy wants us to put 
her. Our queen, it should always be remembered, 
is our sea power: with that gone—and it has been 
in danger ever since May 1940—we should quickly 
find ourselves in the same position as our lost out- 
posts in the south-west Pacific. If Hitler could 
tempt us into losing sufficient ships to lose command 
of the sea, he would have won the war. It is almost 
certainly that which he wishes us to do above every- 
thing else in the world. For, taking the long view, 





“CHRIST DRIVING THE TRADERS FROM THE TEMPLE”; BY EL GRECO (1545-1614): 
GALLERY FOR ABOUT THREE WEEKS FROM APRIL 13 IN PLACE OF TITIAN’S 


El Greco was not a Spaniard by birth, but a Greek from Candia, in Crete. His real name is D 


universally known as El Greco (the Greek). 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


there is probably no other way in which we can lose 
the war. And by command of the sea I, of course, 
comprise command of the air above the sea. 


Set against that truth—an eternal one which 
Britain can only disregard at her extreme peril—is 
another: that unless Britain can assist more 
materially, Russia may have to bear a greater weight 
of brawn and metal this spring or summer than she 
may be able to withstand. Honour and self-interest— 
to put the thing at its lowest basis—both demand 
that we should make great sacrifices and take great 
risks to engage Germany more closely at the very 
moment when she plans to throw every man, gun, 
tank and aeroplane she can spare at the devoted 
head of Russia. Unless we do so, we may con- 
ceivably see our brave Eastern ally driven back to 
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WILL BE SHOWN AT THE NATIONAL 
““NOLI ME TANGERE.” 


went on under the eyes of her frantic crew. Our 
guns would be immobilised. 


On one man in the Empire above all others the 
burden of these considerations rests. That man is 
Winston Churchill. In the inspired broadcast which 
Lord Beaverbrook made from Miami on March 29— 
one of the most stirring speeches I can ever remember 
to have read—that erratic but dynamic genius, 
harnessed for his country’s good to a great task, 
compared the Prime Minister to an old cart-horse 
drawing a heavy load up a steep hill. “ At the 
outset alk spectators on the side-walk cheered him 
on, praising that tough old cart-horse.’’ And then 
he went on. to describe how, as the grade became 
harder and the old horse laboured at the collar, some 
well-disposed but very stupid spectators dashed out 
to belabour the horse, 
crying, ‘“‘Make haste, 
make haste ; time is not 
on our side!’ And 
when I see well-meaning 
if rather flamboyant 
posters urging the 
Government to start a 
second front in Europe 
without delay, I cannot 
help reflecting that there 
is probably no single 
man in the grand 
alliance, not even Stalin 
himself, more anxious 
to start such a front 
and more alive to its 
advantages than 
Churchill, and that the 
same advocates who are 
clamouring that he 
should do so—as though 
it was as simple a 
matter as a .peacetime 
trip to the Continent— 
are, many of them, 
the very people who 
urged consecutively that 
every gun, tank and 
aeroplane from our 
factories should go to 
Russia and later—after 
the Malaya disaster— 
that the Burmese and 
Australasian fronts 
should have priority in 
supplies and reinforce- 
ments. A few more 
Japanese gains in the 
direction of the Persian 
Gulf, a Nazi attack 
on Turkey, or a victory 
in the Western Desert 


for Rommel, and the 


Theotocopoul but he is 








the Urals, or even—to face up to the very worst— 
driven out of the war, while Germany and Japan join 
their blood-stained hands over the murdered body. 
And if we can and do give such aid—with effect— 
we may even conceivably have victory within the 
next twelve months, instead of having to wait perhaps 
as many years for its winning. Here, certainly, is an 
overwhelming incentive to take the offensive and to 
accept great risks and losses. The stake is an enor- 
mous one. And yet the fact still remains that 
Hitler's greatest hope lies in our putting our Fleet— 
or that proportion of it on which the margin of sea 
power, already eliminated in eastern waters, depends— 
in a place where he can destroy it. For if he could 
do that we should lose not only those imports of 
food, raw materials and munitions of war on which 
we are dependent both for victory and existence, 
but our power to take any further part in the war 
outside this island. In such an event we could 
neither supply Russia nor defend the vital bastion 
in the Middle East, nor protect India, nor aid Aus- 
tralia. We should be like the good ship “ Culloden,” 
helpless on a sandbank while the battle of the Nile 


He left Candia as a young man and went to study painting in- Venice, where he became 
a pupil of Tintoretto. In 1575 he went to Spain, where he lived and worked in Toledo until his death in 1614. El Greco’s art is not 
easy, and it requires a special study and will to derstand this prof 

is one of his finest works and reveals a sense of swift dramatic movement. 


d, nervous and imaginative artist. 
Size of the canvas, 41} in. high by SO} in. wide. 





same critics would im- 
mediately demand that 
the Middle East front 
should be _ reinforced 
to the utmost limit 
of capacity to prevent the fatal junction between 
German and Japanese, and denounce the Government 
for not having already done so. And a heavy bout 
of Nazi submarine successes in the Atlantic and 
Arctic, resulting in a famine diet for our people and 
a drying-up of our help to Russia, would provoke 
the same outcry. The art of war demands a sense 
of balance and proportion. It constantly demands 
concentration of effort in one place: a thing which 
can never be obtained without sacrifice elsewhere. 
Those who criticise should first postulate the problems 
of those they criticise. 


The picture reproduced above 


Nothing can be more certain than that the British 
Government is resolved to harass Germany in every 
effective way during the critical months ahead, nor 
that Hitler is acutely aware of the fact. Two mighty 
and cunning adversaries watch each other, each 
waiting for the chance to fling the other, and 
each hoping to lure the other into a fatal 
move. There is no need, in our excessive desire 
to see what we long for come about, to darken 
counsel with words. 


. 
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THE LIE DIRECT TO DR. GOEBBELS: R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE. 
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THE LOCK GATE AT ST. NAZAIRE AS IT WAS BEFORE THE COMBINED SERVICES RAID AND HERE IS PHOTOGRAPHIC EVIDENCE. TAKEN BY THE R.A.F., THE ABOVE PICTURE 
ON MARCH 28. IN OUR LAST ISSUE WE REPRODUCED DRAWINGS FROM AN EYE-WITNESS SHOWS (A) THE LOCK GATE LYING AGAINST THE DOCK; (B) THE CONCRETE DAM, 
; ACCOUNT DEMONSTRATING THE SUCCESS OF THE RAID—— AND (C) THE DAMAGED MACHINE-HOUSE. 
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UNDER THE EVER-WATCHFUL EYES OF THE R.A.F. A LINE OF FISHING~ VESSELS OFF THE ANOTHER R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE BOMBED MATFORD WORKS OUTSIDE PARIS 
| DANISH COAST IS SEEN ATTEMPTING TO CUT A WAY THROUGH THE TIGHTLY PACKED (A AND B) HUGE BOMB HOLES; (C AND D) MORE BOMB DAMAGE; (D) BURNT ROOF, 
} ICE-FLOES. (£) BATTERED TRANSFORMER STATION; (F AND G) BURNT-OUT SHEDS 
On this page we reproduce further evidence of the work of the Royal Air Force. The damage done to the machine-house which operated the gates can also be seen ; 
Of primary importance—in view of Dr. Goebbels’ vain endeavour to conceal the in fact, it would be difficult to produce clearer evidence of the fact that the German 
truth—are the photographs at the top of the page of the lock gate at St. Nazaire reperts are nothing more nor less than a tissue of lies. Bottom left is an interesting 
before and after the raid on March 28 In the second picture the extent of the spectacle such as was seen by an R.A.F. pilot on a reconnaissance flight over the 
damage may be clearly seen. The damaged gate is shown lying against the western North Sea: somewhere off the Danish coast some fishing-craft are negotiating the 
side of the dock, badly. buckled at a point one-third of its way across, while its ice-floes Our fourth picture is a further demonstration of bombing accuracy by 


position and level below the dockside show clearly that it has been blown off the sill the R.A.F.. and shows the Matford works outside Paris after the recent heavy raid 
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GAINED PORT: ACTUAL PICTURES | 


WHEN THE MALTA CONVOY 





ACTUAL OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS OF REAR-ADMIRAL VIAN'S SEA-BATTLE WITH BIG ITALIAN UNITS ON MARCH 22: AN ENEMY BOMBER TRYING TO EVADE A DESTROYER’S SHELLS. 
; NEXT MOMENT IT CRASHED. ON THE HORIZON ARE SEEN SPLASHES FROM FALLING SHRAPNEL. 





pyre 





A DRAMATIC ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING THE, ACTION IN FULL SWING. THE SIX FORWARD 5°25-INCH GUNS OF THE NEAR-BY CRUISER ARE FIRING A BROADSIDE AT THE ENEMY. 
WHILE BEYOND, ANOTHER CRUISER IS PUTTING OUT A SMOKE-SCREEN TO COVER THE CONVOY'’S PASSAGE —— 





‘“On the afternoon of March 22, part of our forces under the command of 
Rear-Admiral P. L. Vian, D.S.O., R.N., which were covering the passage of . 
the convoy, made contact with a force of Italian cruisers’’ So runs a 
sentence from an Admiralty communiqué issued on the night of March 24 


announcing a brilliant action by British ships in the Mediterranean in which 
a far superior Italian force was routed and put to flight. Official pictures 
taken during the action appear on these two pages. The Italian Fleet made 
one of its rare appearances in an attempt to intercept and destroy an 
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OF ADMIRAL VIAN’S BOLD ACTION AGAINST ITALIAN WARSHIPS. 


A BRITISH DESTROYER EMERGES FROM A SMOKE-SCREEN AS SHE FIRES HER TORPEDOES AT AN ENEMY SHIP. THE CRUISERS AND DESTROYERS, ESCORTING A CONVOY FROM 
ALEXANDRIA TO MALTA, DODGED IN AND OUT OF THE SMOKE-SCREEN THEY PUT UP, FOR ONE AND A HALF HOURS. 


—AND THE CONVOY GOES ON SAFELY TO ITS DESTINATION, MALTA, WHOSE PEOPLE STOOD ON THE QUAYS AND CHEERED THEMSELVES HOARSE. ONLY ONE MERCHANT SHIP WAS LOST, 
DESPITE VIOLENT AIR ATTACKS, AND THE ITALIANS, AFTER THEIR BATTLESHIP “LITTORIO '' WAS TORPEDOED, TURNED AND FLED 


important convoy steaming from Alexandria to Malta, but were frustrated by | despite the great disparity in strength, heavy damage was inflicted on 
Admiral Vian's brilliant tactics Directly the enemy was contacted the Italians, while not a _ single British 
British ships went in to the attack, manceuvring at high speed, 
extensive use of smoke-screens. So successful was the British 


the 
warship was lost The battleship 
and making | “ Littorio,"’ pride of Mussolini's navy, was torpedoed and set on fire, an 
force that, enemy cruiser severely damaged, and another hit 
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A NEAR MISS ON A_ BRITISH CRUISER IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


GERMAN AND ITALIAN 
AIRCRAFT WERE CONTINUALLY BOMBING OUR SHIPS OUT ON PATROL. 
The above photographs, taken by James Cooper, “‘ Express”’ reporter with the Eastern Mediter- 


ranean Fleet. were saved from the sea after Admiral Vian’s flagship, the cruiser ‘‘ Naiad,” had 
been sunk. They show an attack on a British cruiser during one of the many bombing attacks 
perpetrated by the enemy in these waters, but despite a near miss on the starboard: quarter, the 
cruiser sailed on unharmed. Cooper was on board the ‘“Naiad”’ during the attack and when 
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WAR: FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN TO MIDDELBURG. 





THE CRUISER SAILS ON UNHARMED: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN A FEW SECONDS LATER 
WHEN THE SPRAY FROM THE NEAR MISS HAD SUBSIDED. 


she sank, two days later, he spent three hours in the water before being rescued. Admiral Vian 
soon had another ship, and it was he who led the force of cruisers and destroyers, convoying the 
supply ships for Malta, which beat off the vastly superior enemy force on Passion Sunday, 
March 22, a feat worthy of the best traditions of the British Navy. Dramatic pictures of this 
brilliant action, which ended in an Italian rout, appear on pages 456 and 





VICE-ADMIRAL 


“ 


LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, APPOINTED 
CHIEF OF COMBINED OPERATIONS.” 


l.ord Louis Mountbatten, who is forty-one, commanded the Fifth 

Destroyer Flotilla for nearly two years before becoming “ Adviser 

on Combined Operations’ in. October last. 

actual conduct of the operations was entrusted to him and he was 
known as “Commodore, Combined Operations.” 


ADMIRAL VIAN (LEFT) ON THE BRIDGE OF THE CRUISER 
WITH HIM IS THE CAPTAIN, GUY GRANTHAM. 


When “Naiad” sank, Captain Grantham swam around helping survivors to 

rafts and spars.before himself swimming to a rescuing destroyer. 

In December the Vian, of “ Cossack’ fame, was made a Rear-Admiral in 1941, but it was 

in 1940 that he received his D.S.O., to which has since been added two Bars. 
He was born in 1894 and was educated at Dartmouth. 


*“NAIAD”’: KING BORIS OF BULGARIA VISITS HITLER AT HIS 
HEADQUARTERS: AT THE STATION ON HIS ARRIVAL. 


Hitler, the most important man in Europe in his own estimation, 
recently commanded a King to pay him a visit—the King was Boris 
of Bulgaria. He travelled on the same train as Von Papen. This 
meeting confirms the view that final decisions have now been taken 
in regard to the Bulgarian contribution to the Axis war effort. 


Admiral 





THE TOWN HALL, MIDDELBURG, ONE OF HOLLAND'S FINEST GOTHIC BUILDINGS, 
NOW DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS, A WATER-COLOUR BY JAMES P. POWER, R.B.A, 
These two pictures offer a grim contrast of the holocaust of the war as waged by the Germans, 
who, on May 9, invaded the Low Countries, and in cities like Rotterdam and Middelburg wantonly 
destroyed the most priceless buildings by the use of dive-bombing “ Stukas” which flew low and 
aimed deliberately at their objectives as a method of terrorising the people into submission. The 


THE SAME TOWN HALL, MIDDELBURG, AFTER THE GERMANS WANTONLY BOMBED IT IN 1940. 


THE WALLS STANDING ARE MERELY A SWAYING MASS OF MASONRY. 


water-colour by Mr. James P. Power, R.B.A., is included in an exhibition of Dutch views at the 
Fine Art Society's Galleries in Bond Street—open until April 30. Middelburg, the capital of the 
Province of Zeeland, in the centre of the island of Walcheren, was a town of many old houses, 
and its much-prized Stadhuiste was built in 1512, with a square tower 180 ft. high. 
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THE MEN OF VICHY: MARSHAL PETAIN, DARLAN, AND | - - 
THE MINISTERIAL COUNCIL, SKETCHED FROM LIFE. ! 
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7 SCENES AT VICHY : THE DAILY COMMUNIQUE BEING,GIVEN OUT TO THE PRESS IN THE HOTEL DU ; EVENING AT THE HOTEL DES AMBASSADEURS, RESERVED FOR 


THE HEART OF THE VICHY GOVERNMENT OF MARSHAL PETAIN. THE DIPLOMATIC CORPS, THEY ARE ABLE TO INDULGE IN LUXURY 


eee eee foe LLL 


the watering-place of 

Vichy, the Govern - 
ment of Marshal Pétain 
strives to retain a semblance 
of sovereignty, holding to- 
gether a Ministry which 
possesses no confidence 
among the bulk of the 
French nation, and is mainly 
concerned to see which way 
the wind _ blows. At the 
Hotel du Parc a great deal 
of bustle prevails, for it is 
the heart of Vichy, where is 
installed the aged Marshal 
Pétain and his staff, Darlan, 
Vice-President of the Coun- 
cil, other departments, and 
that of Information and 
Propaganda. Before its 
entrance stand spotless mili- 
tary guards in full uniform, 
helmets adorned with a 
golden grenade, and wearing 
white gauntlets, merely a 
vestige of France's great 
past, as people come and go 
through the portals of the 
Hotel. The weekly confer- 
ence of Ministers with Port- 
folio is held at the Pavillon 
Sévigné, in the Grand Siécle, 
Avenue des Etats Unis. 
The Marshal works un- 
ceasingly from 9 a.m. to 
past midnight, and accords 
his private ‘‘ audiences ”’ at 
4 to 5 p.m. Meantime, as _ 
says ‘‘ The Times" news- ; nih atin : ont sir ene er — 
paper, “events in France 
are moving toa new climac- 
teric."" The drawings are 

by J. Simont. 


A SITTING OF THE COUNCIL OF MINISTERS AT THE PAVILLON SEVIGNE, AS HELD EVERY SATURDAY, AT WHICH THE MARSHAL 18 ALWAYS 

PRESENT: ‘IT PRESERVES,’’ WRITES M. EMILE CADILHAK, DESCRIBING THE SCFNE, ‘‘AN UNDENIABLE DIGNITY IN ACCORD WITH THE 

GRAVE DBLIBERATIONS THAT TAKE PLACE THERE,” FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE MESSRS. CARCOPINO AND BENOIT-MECHIN (BOTH FACING), 

LEHIDEUX, BARTHELEMY, MOYSSET, MARSHAL PETAIN, ROMIER, BERGERET, (RIGHT) BERTHELOT, ADMIRAL DARLAN, CHARBIN, BOUTHILLIER, 
PUCHEU, ADMIRAL PLATON, AND (EXTREME RIGHT) CAZIOT. 


Ne 


s ON THE FIRST FLOOR OF THE HOTEL Dt PARC IS THE CABINET DE TRAVAIL } Q WHERE THE WHITE-HAIRED OCTOGENARIAN, MARSHAL PETAIN, GIVES “ AUDIENCE " 
y OF THE AMBITIOUS ADMIRAL DARLAN, A BITTER ANGLOPHOBE. \ / TO AMBASSADORS AND OTHERS. HE IS INSTALLED ON THE THIRD FLOOR, 


jf 


wil spaiatidnjiadhitaideanendatageamiaianininatceatiainiinas naan meoned ‘ane ~ nena 


These drawings were made during March, and previo o Laval’s assumption of power 
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WE must admit that Hitler is consistent. 
Each winter of the war so far has 
been occupied by him in preparation for a 
great spring campaign.” This winter has 
indeed differed from its predecessors, but if 
so it has been because to a certain extent he 
departed from his own principle by con- 
tinuing the Russian offensive too long— 
actually until the first days of December 
—-thus getting himself into troubles which 
were disastrous for a month or so, and of which he has felt 
the repercussions ever since. Yet he declared he would 
stabilise the Russian front, and he contrived to do so. 
All the great Russian advances took place comparatively 
soon after the breakdown of the final German drive for 
Moscow, and of late there has been hardly any change in 
the front which can be appreciated on a small-scale map. 
It is true that Russian strategy has probably aimed less 
at the recovery ‘of territory than at attrition of the enemy, 
and that in the latter respect it seems to have had remark- 
able success. It is, however, none the less true that Hitler 
has been able to cut down the forces actually in the fighting 
line in Russia to a minimum since January last, and that 
he has been able to reorganise, refit, and—perhaps we may 
find—-to re-arm the rest for action in the spring weather, 
on which he sets.so much store. A month ago only some 
two-fifths of his divisions are believed to have been in the 
front line. More may have been moved up by now, but, 
if so, it is for action later on, and present conditions are 
not such as to wear out troops unless they are very heavily 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


THE COMING BATTLES.. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Japan has raised vital problems for the British Empire and 
the United States, the coming struggle between Germany 
and Russia will be mainly determined by the forces and 
the resources which the combatants have already assembled 
in the theatre. Not a drop of oil has reached Germany as a 
result of Japan’s victories. If such a calamity for the 
Allies should occur as a junction between Germany and 
Japan in the Middle East, then Germany would have 
already gained possession of the oilfields of the Caucasus. 
Whatever her subsequent designs and plans, it seems cer- 
tain that Germany must fight and defeat Russia in the 
first instance, and that she must do so alone, except for 
such aid as she can screw out of the knaves or fools who 
have mustered forces of other European arms to serve as 
auxiliaries in her cause. The importance of these auxiliaries 
is evident if my calculations are correct that, after deducting 
the forces which Germany is compelled to keep in western 
Europe, as a reserve in Central Europe, and in the Mediter- 
ranean, she cannot afford to put into the field against 
Russia more than about two-thirds of the number of 

divisions by which she is likely to 

be opposed. Even with the aid of 
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the subject races it does not seem 
that she can reach parity. And her 
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enduring the winter fighting must 
have lost much of their offensive 
power, and suffered from the winter 
conditions much more severely than 
the Russians who have been 
opposing them. 

Germany will therefore have to 
make up for want of numbers by 
quality and violence. No doubt her 
staff-work and the quality of her 
equipment still give her a certain 
advantage, but the Russians have 
made considerable progress in both 
respects in ten months of war. 
Owing to the necessary diversion of 
a large proportion of the Luftwaffe 
to other theatres, to which I have 
previously alluded, Russia ought to 


















The Russians evidently realise 
this, and, despite the difficulties caused 


engaged, 


by the thaw, they are increasing the 
pressure at many points to ensure that 
the enemy is not allowed to continue 
his preparations at his leisure. 
Needless to say, the 
aid from Japan, which has preserved them f 
consequences of the troubles into which they 
last December. 


four months, it has done less. But for th 


of Japan, it is possible that our forces might now stand will be in 


Germans have received invaluable 


From the long-term point of view the 
entry of the, United States into the war does much more 
than counterbalance that of Japan, but as regards the past 


THE KEY TO INDIA: A MAP OF CEYLON, 


WHICH ISLAND THE JAPANESE HAVE 
SEVERAL: TIMES RAIDED WITH LONG- 
DISTANCE BOMBERS AND BEEN RE- 


PULSED WITH HEAVY LOSSES. 


On Sunday, April 5, Japan launched her 
first attack on Ceylon, using aircraft-carriers, 
when some 75 ‘planes went into action, but 
it proved costly to the enemy, who lost 27 
for certain, 5 other probables, and 25 damaged. 
On April 9, it was admitted by the Admiralty 
that in a big Japanese raid on Trincomalee, 
consisting of a powerful naval squadron, the 
enemy lost 18 ’planes shot down or damaged. 
Unfortunately, British losses were severe: the 
two heavy cruisers H.M.S. ** Dorsetshire *’ 
(9975 tons) and H.M.S. ‘‘ Cornwall ’’ (10,000 
tons) were destroyed by air attacks and also 
the 10,850-ton aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Hermes.” 

Mr. Churchill revealed in the House of Com- 
mons on April 13 that British naval forces 
under Admiral Sir James Somerville met a 
fleet of three gaeengee ny ms one of the 
modernised 16-in. ato”’ type, five air- 
craft-carriers and a A... r of heavy and light 
cruisers and destroyer flotillas. Severe air 
attacks were made on Colombo and Trin- 
comalee in which heavy losses were inflicted 
on the enemy and in lesser degree to our 

aircraft and shore establishments. 

OF ADMIRAL SIR GEOFFREY 
have superior num- 
bers of aircraft, and 
this should prove 
a factor of vital 
importance in case Germany attempts large - scale 
operations with air-borne troops. Moreover, though I 
have often suggested that the main German offensive 
the south, this is not to say that the 


rom the worst 
got themselves 


e intervention 


Whatever her 


THE HARBOUR OF TRINCOMALEE, CEYLON, 

LAYTON, 

MAGNIFICENT HARBOUR—ONE OF THE FIVE OR SIX GREATEST NATURAL HARBOURS 

WORLD-—-AND THE BIG SEA-BATTLE BETWEEN BRITISH AND JAPANESE NAVAL FORCES TOOK PLACE 
ON APRIL 8 AND Q OFF ITS SHORES.. A PICTURE TAKEN FROM ADMIRALTY HOUSE. 


upon the frontier of Tunisia, while we should certainly 
have had at our disposal shipping for other possible ventures 
which we are at present unable to contemplate. And, 
unfortunately, this factor is not going to disappear quickly. 
It is going to count to a very serious degree during the 
coming months, when the German forces enter a phase of 
more active operations. Apart altogether from the drain 
upon our forces of all three arms, and upon our merchant 
shipping caused by the fighting in the Far East, the loss 
of the products of territory which has fallen into Japanese 
hands or is blockaded by Japanese naval and air forces 
will be appreciable. The struggle with Japan has not even 
yet reached its climax. While the news from the western 
flank has been very bad, the threat to Australia has not 
been broken, and Mr. Draketord was wise to issue a warn- 
ing that the recent check to Japanese progress on that 
flank might be no more than temporary. 

So far, however, all the aid which Japan has been able 
to give to Germany has been indirect, and has consisted 
largely in wastage of British and American resources, {n 
the direct issue of Germany's war with Russia, which is Ger- 
many’s most important immediate problem, Japan's entry 
into the war has so far had no great effect. It will not have 
such an effect even if Japan should interfere with traffic to 
the Persian Gulf. Even a Japanese attack on Russia from 


Manchuria might not amount to a major diversion in the 
near future 


In other words, while the intervention of 


campaign will be confined to that region. 
plan of action, Germany will have to fight the whole of 
the Russian armies now assembled in European Russia, 
and though her aims may be in the south, the north 
and centre will be of no less moment to her; for a 
successful Russian offensive in either or both would throw 
her plans into confusion. On the face of it, Russian pros- 
pects would appear to be brighter than last year. Yet 
there remain the unpredictable and imponderable surprises 
which Germany is likely to be preparing. One cannot 
altogether restrain anxiety when one reflects upon the 
military dynamism of modern Germany, allied with a 
colossal capacity for the production of war material of the 
highest class, and an almost equally remarkable genius for 
invention. If the picture were exactly as I have painted 
it, Germany’s situation would be very difficult, and her 
prospects most indifferent. But the picture is in shadow, 
and probably comprises more than the eye can readily 
discern. It can scarcely be doubted that Hitler and his 
advisers think they see a way out. 

How is the British war effort likely to fit into this year’s 
struggle ? We need not on this occasion go very deeply 
into the problems of the Far East, which have been fully 
discussed before, and have not greatly changed their nature 
in the past few weeks. The handicap whic h they impose 
upon us elsewhere is only too obvious. It has certainly 
been experienced in the Middle East, where Rommel is 
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once again active. In North Africa, however, 
Germany has also her difficulties. At great 
sacrifice, though the losses in human life 
have been mainly Italian, the Axis Powers 
have again built up the small but well- 
equipped army which suffered such heavy 
casualties in men and material in the last 
campaign. There are now believed to be in 
Cyrenaica two German armoured divisions and 
one motor division, with six Italian divisions. 
This force is once again at full strength, with new weapons. 
Obviously it is intended to play a part in the Axis offensive 
of this year. But the periods favourable from the climatic 
point of view do not coincide in Libya and in Russia. In the 
former, the best campaigning season will be over by the 
end of May, whereas in the greater part of Russia it will 
be only just beginning. From mid-May onwards, Libya 
will be a furnace. If the offensives are to be simultaneous, 
it would seem that the enemy will have to attack in that 
furnace. If he starts earlier, he risks being dealt a heavy 
blow before the main offensive has begun, and consequently 
of not being able to pull his weight should he be called 
upon to hold down our forces while the Germans are pushing 
towards Syria, Iraq, or Iran. It at once occurs to the 
mind that the enemy might take steps to insure that his 
attack was not unsupported, and that the likeliest way to 
aid it would be an air-borne attack on Egypt—even if it 
should be more or less a sacrificial and suicidal attack— 
preceding the main operations in Russia. 

Then there is the real ‘* Middle East ’—-for Libya and 
Egypt are included in the term only for convenience— 
Syria, Iraq, and Iran. We may yet be able to deal Rommel 
a knock-out blow in North Africa, but I cannot see how, in 
view of our other commitments, our policy in the Asiatic 
Middle East can be other than defensive, which would 
not preclude us from moving forces to the aid of the Russians 
if hard-pressed, or of the Turks if they should call upon us 
for aid. And, finally, there is the United Kingdom, our 
main base, where our strongest forces of all arms are con- 
centrated. Can we make their weight felt by an offensive 
in the West? - It is a question which is being glibly 
answered in the affirmative by persons ignorant of all 
military affairs, as well as of the strength and weapons 
available to either side. Nevertheless, though such a 
campaign would have been impracticable last year, means 
might possibly be found to launch it in 1942. That is a 
matter which only those who can plot virtually every 
available German division on the map of Europe can decide, 
and no subject for debate in the market-place, the Albert 
Hall, or Trafalgar Square. The ideal situation in which 
to open a second front in the West would obviously be if 
the Germans should attack the Russians in full force, and 
become deeply committed without reaching a decision ; 
but the ideal situation may not present itself, and even if 
it does, there may be more fruitful ways of employing the 





FORMERLY, AND AGAIN TO-DAY, THE HEADQUARTERS 


IT HAS A 
IN THE 


COMMANDING THE EAST INDIAN’ STATION. 


forces which would be required for the venture. In any 
event, there is one side of the problem in which there has 
been no change since last year, when our ears were deafened 
by shouts for a landing in France : if it should appear that 
an expeditionary force, after establishing itself ashore in 
any part of Western Europe, was likely to have to face 
greatly superior German strength, then, in view of the added 
handicap of perilous sea communications, such a landing 
should not be attempted. It would very likely lead to a 
disaster as bad as Dunkirk, perhaps even as bad as Singapore. 

There are other points at which offensive action might 
be possible. Sicily is still one of them, though its occupation 
would be rather a nuisance than a deadly blow to Germany, 
since its effect upon the Russian campaign would be indirect 
and not immediate. In such matters the time-factor is of 
high importance, and a great expenditure of effort which 
did not produce results in a given period of time would be 
uneconomical. The recapture of Crete would have obvious 
advantages, but as we are now situated in the Mediterranean, 
the island would be almost as difficult to hold as it was 
before. Yugoslavia would be a more tender spot than 
either, but by itself would be almost an impossibility, 
because our sea communications would be flanked by scores 
of aerodromes in hostile hands. Greece and Crete simul- 
taneously ? Again a very difficult venture from the point of 
view of air support. On the whole, the simplest and most 
straightforward appears the most promising : invasion of some 
part of the French coast which could be covered by British- 
based fighter aircraft. But it would be absolutely necessary 
to ensure greatly superior strength, which means that 
Germany would have to be very deeply committed elsewhere. 
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TANK FIGHTING IN LIBYA: MODERN METHODS OF DESERT WARFARE. 


Drawn BY OUR SprctaAL Artist G. H. Davis, From INFORMATION SUPPLIED. 
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LATEST ANTI-TANK GUN WAS A SLIGHTLY TAPERING BORE TO INCREASE THE MUZZLE VELOCITY. 


THE RUFLING AS THE BORE DECREASES ORIVING BANDS 
1S DEEPER AT N DIAMETER THE PROPELLING ON SHELL, GROUND 
. THE TAPERING OF THE BORE HAS BEEN PRESSURE IS INCREASED AWAY BY THE RIFLING 
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WIDE ORIVING BANDS 

COMPOSED OF ' a as 

SPECIALLY SOFTENED : ARMOUR PIERCING 
METAL. SHELL 





HOW NEW TYPES OF TANKS AND GUNS HAVE REVOLUTIONISED BATTLE TACTICS IN DESERT FIGHTING. 
| of the tank on which it is mounted, goes far to put it on equality with the 
f tank warfare, and our artist has illustrated above some points of salient interest. | heavier German gun. There are two types of tank attack yne when infantry 


Formerly the anti-tank gun was purely a defensive weapon, to be used from the rear, tanks attack in conjunction with mobile anti-tank guns, waves of infantry on foot, 
| and field artillery ; and the other in which fast cruiser tanks are used against enemy 


A recent article in “ The Times" dealt in some detail with the latest developments 


but to-day the anti-tank gun is used for offence as well, and, mounted on trucks, or 

towed, goes right up to the fighting-line The Germans have pinned their faith | tanks. In the latter case the battle is fought out at great speed, sometimes with 
yn the Pz" tank, mounting a slow-firing 75-mm. gun, while we have been using the aid of artillery and mobile anti-tank guns. Should infantry be used in such 
the quick-firing 2-pounder gun mounted on cruiser tanks, with,a speed considerably | a fight, they are transported in trucks and brought up for ‘ mopping-up” opera 
greater than that of the German tanks. Although the 2-pounder lacks the “ punch” tions. At the foot of the page, our artist gives interesting details of a new 


of the larger German weapon, its rapidity of fire, plus the speed and manceuvrability high-velocity German gun, 
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GENERAL RITCHIE’S MOBILE HEADQUARTERS IN THE DESERT, AND— 


LIEUT.-GENERAL RITCHIE, G.0.C. EIGHTH ARMY, IS SEEN IN THE ABOVE PHOTOGRAPH ON THE STEPS OF THE CARAVAN WHICH SERVES AS HIS MOBILE HEADQUARTERS 


N the Libyan 

Desert, the armies 
of General Ritchie 
and General Rommel 
face one another, with 
the scene being rapidly 
set for another major 
action. Reuter's 
special correspondent 
in the ‘Western 
Desert, as reported 
by ‘“ The Times,” 
says: ‘| found the 
British and Imperial 
troops, tanks and 
aeroplanes from 
Gazala southwards in 
considerable strength. 
It is known that the 
Italians are manning 
the most forward 
Axis positions, with 
the main part of the 
German Afrika 
Korps waiting behind 
them."" Remarking 
that the British and 
Imperial forces under 
the command of 
General Ritchie are 
not without armoured 
divisions, as was the 
B.E.F. in France, 
Reuter's correspon- 
dent goes on to say: 
“ The British are not 
taking their enemy in 
Libya lightly. Offi- 
cers and men with 
whom I have talked 
all agree that the 
German who has 
learnt desert cunning 
cannot be trifled with. 
They realise that the 
two armies are poised 
for action after a 

refitting period.” 


IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. THE GENERAL SPENDS MUCH TIME VISITING 


GENERAL RITCHIE, FOR FAST AND 


DISTANT TRAVEL, USES A 


TROOPS IN FORWARD AREAS. 


_— 


, ne 


HERE THE GENERAL IS SEEN AT WORK, CONNING DOCUMENTS INSIDE THE CARAVAN SEEN ABOVE. WHILE THIS MOBILE H.Q. HAS ITS OBVIOUS USES, 


AIRCRAFT. 
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ones EDGR TRUCK USED BY GENERAL ROMMEL AS A MOBILE “H.Q.” 
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ROMMEL’S MOBILE HEADQUARTERS IN LIBYA: HERE, ACCORDING TO THE GERMAN 
CAPTION, THE PLANS FOR THE AFRICA PANZER DIVISIONS ARE DRAWN UP AND FTER weeks of defensive action, General Rommel has suddenly taken the initiative 
DISCUSSED—PLANS TO SURPRISE AND CONFOUND THE BRITISH ARMY ! ; in the Libyan Desert. His activity, so far, however, is limited to pushing forward 
are ee £ ; three fairly strong mobile columns which have been successfully engaged by our troops 
These engagements are taking place in No Man's Land between the enemy's and our 
forward positions, and we have already netted a number of prisoners. It would appear 


from these advances that General Rommel is concerned in the establishing of a line of 
(Continued below. 
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ROMMEL (LEFT) SEATED ON A CAR IN THE LIBYAN DESERT: ONE O GENERAL ROMMEL (LEFT) AND MAJOR THE REV. BACH (CENTRE): MAJOR BACH WAS | 

‘ TAKEN PRISONER BY THE EIGHTH ARMY AT HALFAYA PASS AFTER THE UNCONDITIONAL 

ON JANUARY 17. 


GENERAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN NORTH AFRIKA KORPS TAKEN } 

FROM AN. ENEMY PRISONER. . #7 SURRENDER ) 
aa * ed 


strong-points stretching southwards from Gazala so as to have a secondary and outer army being made up of six Italian divisions. Rommel has undoubtedly received 


defence line in front of the Tmimi-Mekili line, which he now holds, and which would reinforcements during the last few months, and the heavy raids on Malta have been 
serve as a protection against land assaults for the vitally important forward landing- undertaken in the hope of occupying our air force and thus preventing attacks on 
grounds at Martuba. A second reason for Rommel’s activity is reconnaissance in | the convoys for Libya. Despite this, the R.A.F. and the Navy have sunk a tremen 
force to try and find out the strength and disposition of our forces. It is estimated dous amount of merchant ships and a large percentage of men and material have 
that Rommel now has nine divisions in Libya, the German force consisting of two failed to reach the German Commander His posts on the coast road west of 
armoured divisions and one light division of motorised infantry, the rest of his Gazala and in the Temrad area are constantly shelled by our artillery 
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TINY MALTA, WHICH DEFIES THE AXIS: GRAND HARBOUR AND AIRFIELDS. 


LR En 
A VIEW OF THE GRAND HARBOUR, LOOKING FROM TOWARDS ITS MOUTH, WITH (LEFT) ANOTHER VIEW FROM VALETTA, THE CAPITAL, 
FORT RICASOLI ; (RIGHT) A PART OF VALETTA AND ITS SUBURB FLORIANA, IT IS A } GROUND, THE GRAND HARBOUR ENTRANCE, AND (RIGHT) THE NAVAL HOSPITAL. 

j ADMIRABLE GROUND DEFENCES HAVE ACCOUNTED FOR 


MAIN TARGET OF FNEMY RAIDERS. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF HAL-FAR AERODROME DURING ONE OF DOZENS OF 


A PICTURE TAKEN BY AN ENEMY AVIATOR DURING ONE OF MANY 
{ (ALSO TAKEN BY AN ENEMY OBSERVER), BUT MALTA DAUNTLESSLY 


MIKABBA AERODROME, 
CRATERS ARE RAPIDLY REPAIRED BY A SPECIAL STAFF, 


RAIDS ON IT, 


ee LL aGemnens — ee Oe a a os 


WITH FORT ST. ELMO IN THE FORE- 
ITs 


DOZENS OF ENEMY BOMBERs. 


LR 


RAIDS 


CARRIFS ON 


This rock of yellow sandstone, with a noble history in the past, stands athwart 


The tiny island of Malta, when this devastating war has run its course, will need 
a golden pen to tell of its heroic defence, defying all that the Axis can do. It has 
stood up without a falter to attacks which have passed the 2000 mark. It has nearly the same to the east. The latest epic has been 
compelled Field- Marshal Kesselring, the chief of all major Axis operations, to take 
command of the attack, with orders from Hitler to ‘remove the Malta menace.” 


Axis desires, isolated, with Gibraltar a thousand miles to the west, and Alexandria 
the practically non-stop 


bombing since the last British convoy to -Malta got through under Vice-Admiral Vian. 
The next week they got twenty-eight enemy aircraft for certain, with many more 
[Continued opposite 
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MALTA, THE GALLANT “V.C. ISLAND”: AN AERIAL VIEW AND CONTOUR MAP. 


Se 


LIKE A MAP DISPLAYED BELOW IS THIS AIR-VIEW OF MALTA TAKEN FROM 10,000 FT. THE TINY ISLAND, SMALLER THAN LONDON, HAS RECENTLY EXPERIENCED ITS 2000TH ALERT, 
AND SINCE DECEMBER 4 HAS EXPERIENCED ONLY ONE RAIDLESS DAY AND NIGHT IN SUCCESSION. 


Continued.) 
damaged. Last week 
even more, and after 
the tremendous blitz 
on Valetta’s airfield 
on April 7, the R.A.F. 
shot down two raiders, 
with four probables 
and at least seven 
damaged. Mass form- 
ations of dive-bombers 
and fighters flew over 
the island every three 
hours, seeking out air- 
fields and the harbour, 
and hurled wanton 
blows on Valetta itself, 
The ancient town and 
its suburbs presented 
a scene of dust-strewn 
craters and _ pitted 
roads flanked by 
mounds of rubble 
where buildings had 
stood. But the island 
fought back like a 
cornered lion, and the 
work of restoring pub- 
lic services at once 
proceeded under the 
Governor. ‘ The little , , : »? 
island which, sitting y Len 
astride the _ shortest 
route from the Italian 
ports to Libya,” said 
Commander Anthony 
Kimmins in a broad- 
cast on April 5, “ had 
proved such a thorn 
in Axis strategy,”’ 
demonstrates what 
perfect morale can 
accomplish when in wre coen te Se EE RE RR 
spired by great leader j 

ship. : A CONTOUR MAP OF MALTA, MARKING PRINCIPAL DEFENCES, AS SEEN BY THE ENEMY FROM THE NORTH MALTA NOT ONLY RECEIVES, BUT, DEFYING 

f THE AXIS, HITS BACK. HER BOMBERS HARASS HIM IN LIBYA, SICILY AND ITALY, DESTROYING HIS CONVOYS 
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OUR DRAWING SHOWS THE “QUEEN ELIZABETH” AS SHE NOW LOOKS AFTER HER THIRD RECONSTRUCTION. 


Now Flagship of the Eastern Mediterranean Command under Admiral Cunningham, 
H.M.S. ‘ Queen Elizabeth" has had a long and distinguished career. Originally 
launched in October 1913, and completed in January 1915, she was the first of the 
ships of the class which bears her name ; her cost was £2,473,103, and her sister-ships 
were completed at regular intervals—‘‘ Warspite,"’ “ Valiant,” “ Barham” and 





SPECIAL FE. 


AND THE SECONDARY ARMAMENT OF TWIN GUNS IN TURRETS, 


“Malaya.” The class was reconstructed in the years between 1925 and 1933, and 
a sum in the neighbourhood of £1,000,000 was spent on each ship. “ Jane's 
Fighting Ships" states that this reconstruction “ included the remodelling of control 
top and bridgework, and the trunking of the fore-funnel into the second. Two 
torpedo-tubes were removed.” Further “extensive reconstruction of the ships 


in | 
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NNINGHAM’S FLAGSHIP IN 


-ECIAL FEATURES ARE TRIPOD MASTS, FORE AND MAIN, 
WHICH SUPERSEDE THE FORMER UPPER-DECK BATTERY. 
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TURRETS, 

and in this class was carried out a year or so later. In modernising the ‘ Malaya,” 
ane’s 60 per cent. of the ship's structure underwent alteration, and even more extensive 
ntrol changes were made im the “ Warspite."’ Quoting “ Jane's Fighting Ships "’ again : 
Two ‘* Both completed refits in 1937, since which date ‘ Valiant’ and * Queen Elizabeth’ 
hips have undergone similar renovation to ‘ Warspite.’"’ That being so, it is interesting 





THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


A LARGE RANGE-FINDER ON TOP OF THE BRIDGE STRUCTURE, 


to note that the cost of the ‘‘ Warspite’s "’ alteration amounted to £2,362,000, just over 
£100,000 less than the original cost of the ‘ Queen Elizabeth,"’ the total amount 
of money expended on the vessel getting on for £6,000,000. Now, bristling with 
guns and every modern device, the ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth "’ keeps watch and ward in 
the waters of the Mediterranean. (Drawn by C. W. E. Richardson.) 
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POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN THE INDIAN BREAKDOWN. 
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A MAP OF INDIA, DISTINGUISHING BETWEEN THE EXISTING SELF-GOVERNING PROVINCES AND THOSE RULED BY NATIVE PRINCES. SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS, IN HIS BROADCAST 
ON APRIL 11, SAID THAT ACCEPTANCE OF THE HINDU CONGRESS PARTY'S DEMAND WOULD PLACE ALL MINORITIES UNDER A MAJORITY “IN A POSITION TO DOMINATE 
LARGE MINORITIES,’’ AND ‘‘WOULD BE A BREACH OF ALL THE PLEDGES WE HAVE GIVEN.” 
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LIEUT.-COMMANDER E. P. TOMKINSON. 


S 
_—_— 


He was in command of the submarine which 
torpedoed and sank the fifth of Italy’s 10,000- 
ton cruisers. He was awarded the double 
D.S.C. when he was in charge of one of our 
smallest submarines and sank a 10,000-ton 
enemy tanker trying to run our blockade. 
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ALY MAHER PASHA, 
A former Prime Minister of Egypt and Chief 
of the Royal Cabinet, Aly Maher Pasha has 
been arrested for reasons of public security. 
He has twice been Prime Minister, in 1936 


and in 1939. As King Farouk’s political 
adviser, he exercised considerable influence. 
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GENERAL GEORGE MARSHALL (LEFT) AND MR. HARRY HOPKINS IN LONDON: THE U.S. 
ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF AND THE LEASE-LEND ADMINISTRATOR OUTSIDE THEIR EMBASSY. 
Two of America’s key men in the U.S. war machine, General George Marshall and Mr. Harry Hopkins, 
have arrived in London by bomber for important discussions. Genera! Marshall is Chief of the Staff 
of the U.S. Army and a member of the Anglo-American Combined Chiefs of the Staff Committee, 
which sits in Washington. Mr. Harry Hopkins is President Roosevelt’s personal representative, the 


























administrator of all Lease-Lend supplies and the chairman of the Munitions Assignment Board. 






LIEUT.-GENERAL J. WAINWRIGHT. 
General Wainwright was left in command is 





Captain Agar was in command of the cruiser 


** Dorsetshire”’ when she was sunk in the 
Indian Ocean by Japanese bombers. He was 
born in 1890, sérved in the European War, 
and in the yacht “Victoria and Albert,” 
from 1925-26. Awarded his V.C., 1919. 











the Bataan Peninsula when General MacArthur 
went to Australia, and carried on the heroic 
resistance against great odds. When over- 
whelmingly-strong enemy attacks forced him 
to retire, he went to Fort Mills, Corregidor. 
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COMMAND °: LIEUT 
ANDERSON i 








THE NEW G.0.C, 
GENERAL K. A. N. 


General Anderson, who is fifty, has acquired the reputation 
of being one of the most energetic generals with the Home 
Forces. He has done much to co-ordinate the work of the 
Home Guard with the Field Army, and the anti-invasion 
preparations he has made in his own corps are described a: 
“most complete.”” At the beginning of the war General 
Anderson was head of a regular infantry brigade, but was soon 
promoted to a division, which he commanded at Dunkirk. 
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THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH EASTERN 
FLEET: ADMIRAL SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE. 
Adenival Jone Someries paths Cusen, Lr ye MR. CASEY MEETS THE PRIME MINISTER: THE NEW MINISTER | | 
nown as ‘ Commander-in-Chief of the Bri astern > i 
a new name for a British fleet operating in Far Eastern waters. OF STASE, MIDDLE EAST, AT NO. 10. i 
Admiral Somerville commanded the naval forces at Oran in Mr. Richard Casey, Australian Minister to Washington, who was recently 
1940, and been C.-in-C., Western Mediterranean Fleet appointed Minister of State to the British War Cabinet in the Middle East, 
has arrived in London with his wife. After conferences with chiefs of 
various departments, Mr. Casey went to see Mr. Churchill at No. 10, i] 
Downing Street shortly after his arrival. . Ak 


EASTERN 











since. The naval operations off Ceylon, during which we lost 


the “ Dorsetshire,” ‘‘ Cornwall” and “ Hermes,” were under 
his command. Was C.-in-C., East Indies, from 1938-39. 






























PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. ] 4 COLONEL LOUIS JOHNSON. 


7 
[ MR, JINNAH. i} DR. MAULANA AZAD. i] 
i Pandit Nehru, who as leader of the Congress As President Roosevelt's personal representative 


As President of the Working Committee of the Dr. Maulana Azad, the Indian Congress Worki 


All-India Moslem League, Mr. Jinnah handed Party, represents some 270,000,000 Hindus, | in India, Colonel Johnson has been in close 


Committee President, in a letter to Sir Staffor } 


to Sir Stafford Cripps the ue’s reply to the Cripps, said that while Congress could not accept held many meetings with Sir Stafford Cripps. touch with both t Indian leaders and Sir 
British proposals—unacceptable in their present the British proposals, it was agreeable to a post- Alter the breakdown, Pandit Nehru, at a Stafford Cripps throughout the negotiations, 
ponement of the issue. After a final exchange Press conference, said: “ We are not going to | 





form. le, with his 100,000,000 adherents 


and the influence which he exerted, during the 
demanded separate autonomous Moslem States 


embarrass Britain's war effort in India.’ i early stages, on Congress, was much appreciated 
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f letters, India reverts to her former position | j 
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*“ HERNAN CORTES: CONQUEROR OF MEXICO.” By SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


MIGHT as well make a clean breast of.it at 

the beginning. I had read this book through ; 
and then, a week afterwards, sat down to write about 
it, flicked the pages (many of them, alas, dog’s-eared) 
over, and found a dedication which I had previously 
missed. The dedication is to myself, and the opera- 
tive part of it runs: ‘“‘ My dear Squire, When you 
read my book on Columbus you wrote to me: ‘I’m 
not sure you oughtn’t to do another.’ Here it is. 
S. de M.” Contemplating that sentence, which I 
do not remember writing, I feel, that if I am not a 
master of anything else I must at least be a master 
of understatement. For that biography of Columbus 
was not merely a masterpiece in point of scholarship 
and glowing narrative, but was written in such 
English as no other foreign-born man, not even 
Conrad himself, has achieved. 


I don’t think that Cortés is quite so attractive a 
character as was Sefior de Madariaga’s former subject, 
Christopher Columbus. He was more practical as 
an “ Empire-builder”’ than that dreamer; but, 
although nominally a Christian crusader, he took 
very little notice of the Ten Commandments, including 
the one which forbids murder. But he had the 
bravery of that age, to which the Western world was 
still a world of undiscovered wonders in which any- 
thing might exist, which was mentioned in Othello’s 
traveller's tale to Desdemona: ‘‘ The men of those 
days were not limited in their expectations as we 
are nowadays, by a more precise framework of general 
knowledge to which we know in advance nature will 
adjust itself. Why should the new world be like the 
old ? Not only had they been led by Colén’s ex- 
travagant imagination (and shrewd propaganda) to 
expect splendid oriental wealth—for that West was 
still a kind of super-East—but they were subcon- 
sciously ready for any extra-, infra- or super-natural 
revelations, or rather, should we say, for any revela- 
tions which would widen and transfigure the meaning 
and scope of what was ‘ natural '—trees that could 
move, men that could fly, forms of life still un- 
imagined, marvellous or dreadful, till then concealed 
from the old world.” 


That is what the adventurers—and Cortés was 
long before Drake—faced ; they simply didn’t know 
what horrors they might be in for or what treasures 
they might grasp; then came a moment to all of 
them when they had to take or refuse the plunge. 


Cortés’ moment came when he was thirty-three, 
in 1519. He had 
been despatched to 
Mexico by a Governor 
of Cuba with the 
illustrious name _ of 
Diego Velasquez; his 
orders were cancelled ; 
he determined to go 
on, and burnt his 
ships ; ‘‘ This is the cul- 
minating moment in 
the life of this heroic 
man, Not in vain 
has the world made of 
this action a symbol 
of man’s determination 
to conquer fate, and 
transfigured a _ fact 
into a_ legend by 
making Cortés burn 
his ships. Me had 
conceived the thought 
of conquering Mon- 
tecuguma’s Empire: 
a few years earlier, 
he had written to 
Charles V.: ‘I shall 
have him prisoner, 








An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


and wives in Cuba, and there were men amongst his 
soldiers who thought it a folly for five hundred men 





HERNANDO CORTES: FROM AN OIL PAINTING IN THE 
HOSPITAL DE JESUS NAZARENE, MEXICO CITY. 


Fernando, or Hern4nd®, Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico, was born in 
Medellin in 1485. For many years he suffered from poor health, but 
in later years he became extremely robust. In 1504, Cortés, aged 
nineteen, sailed for Santo Domingo. He took part in the Cuban cam- 
paign under Velasquez, where he himself to be “‘ cunning and 
cautious ”’ and rose to be a prominent figure in the island. On 
February 10, 1519, he sailed for Mexico, the conquest of which is so 
admirably told by Salvador Madariaga in his book reviewed on 
this page. 











to attempt the conquest of an Empire rich and 
highly civilised in its technique. The idea of being 
some day fattened for Montecuguma’s table, as they 
had seen other prisoners fattened for lesser tables, 
may well have added to the objections raised to so 
rash a conquest by the more prudent members of the 
army. These were the thoughts that were revolving 
in Cortés’ mind at the time of the Escudero revolt. 
A less spirited captain would have taken the revolt 
as a danger-signal and prepared the return of the 
fleet ; for Cortés, it was but the last stimulus which 
spurred him to carry out his bold decision: ‘ And 
as, over and above those who, being friends and 
servants of Diego Velasquez, wanted to leave this 
land, there were others who, seeing it big and so full 
of people and such peoples, and how few we Spaniards 
were, were of the same opinion, I, bearing in mind 
that if I left the ships there they would revolt and 
sail away with them, and that . I would have 
remained alone contrived, under pretence 
of the ships being unfit for sea _ service, to 
run them aground, so that the men lost hope 
of leaving the country, and I took to the road 
feeling safer.’’ 


With those few men he conquered that great 
and populous Empire, helped by the fact that 


he was regarded as the _ returned Sun-God, 
Quetzalcoatl. What is often forgotten in stories 


about the Spanish conquests of American civil- 
isations is that so few men could not (especially 
when there were no tanks or aeroplanes) have 
conquered so many had the “ civilisations’’ they 
attacked been worth preserving. Mexico was 
divided into sub-kingdoms, and a captured king 
was sacrificed to the gods. 


In Mexico City itself, Montezuma (if I may 
be allowed the traditional, though doubtlessly 
wrong, English spelling) came sternly out of his 
uxorious retreat to preside over holocausts of 
human sacrifices, the breasts torn with obsidean 
knives, the hearts plucked out and brandished to 
the gods, the blood draining into a _ bottomless 
pit. The Spaniards were mixed; some were after 
plunder; some were after conquest; some (like 
Cortés himself) were born administrators; some 
wished to spread the Christian creed ; some merely 
wished to pervade the world with kindness 
and justice. Even the toughest of them were 
revolted by what they found in Mexico; as our 
men, in our own time, 
were in Dahomey and 
such places. 








Cortés did his job ; 
planned for a future 
which gave the natives 
a chance; “felt a 
Mexican patriot- 
ism’; returned to 
Spain and was neg- 
lected, as was 
Columbus. Had we 
more in his own 
writing, we might 
know: more of him; 
but the case _ for 
him has been strongly 
made. 


I think now that 
Sefior de Madariaga 
had better complete 
his trilogy and give 
us a life of Pizarro. 
On the face of it 
the defence will not 
be so easy; the 








a Peruvian civilisation 











or dead, or a subject 
of the Royal Crown 
of your Majesty.’”’ 
This he was deter- 
mined to do. But 


On August 16, 1519, Cortés left Cem 
looking into each other's eyes.” 


(Mustrations reproduced from “ Hernan Cortés" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughion.) 


- poala for Mexico, and “on that fatef 


two men were 


A MAP OF A PART OF MEXICO, SHOWING THE ROUTE TAKEN BY CORTES FROM VERA CRUZ TO THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


ul Tuesday November 8th, 1519... two men stood before each other, 
Cortés and Montesucuma. 


is generally supposed 
to have been much 
gentler than the 
Mexican. But it 
collapsed easily, and the last 





what about his troops? 
Though heavily punished, the 


WASTE PAPER FOR MUNITIONS. 
goes 
in the kitchen where the bi 


on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win- 
waste occurs; some housewives still mix cheir 


word is probably not with 
Prescott, and we have now 


VelAsquez faction still believed that it is ve I 
hankered after thelr farms | [ise oc whee wah Wake wasse paoer, Saeed et eam, rary teat tor Se Siem me: tetne beans | Smongst us 8 Spaniard 
* “Hernan Cortés: Conqueror of you do what can be used for munitions. Hoarding is a crime in wartime; everybody knows this, yet those who would writing superlatively well 
Mexico.” a. @: do ied not dream of hoarding food have no scruples about hoarding munitions of war. Hoarding munitions! That is precisely in English who cannot, 
ren 7S wage whet everyone le doing whe heaps unnecessary books, papers snd magazines. The mills are hungry for old books, and 4 
With a Frontispiece. (Hodder and remember chat half a dozen will make one carrier and one magazine interior components for two mines. even in this age, be called 





Se turn them all out and help win the war. 





a party man. 
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THE ZAPOROZHE DAM: GERMANS STRUGGLE TO REPAIR THE DAMAGE. 
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HERE 1S SEEN THE VAST GAP IN THE DAM THROUGH WHICH THE WATERS OF THE 
DNIEPER NOW POUR U YTROLLED. 
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HIGH-TENSION CABLES NEAR THE ZAPOROZHE DAM IN THE WILDERNESS OF THE 


UKRAINE STEPPES. THE POWER CABLES WERE RENDERED USELESS WHEN THE 
RUSSIANS CRIPPLED THE DAM AND ALL ITS MECHANICAL ADJUNCTS. 
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WORKERS OF THE TODT ORGANISATION HAVE DRILLED HOLES IN THE BASE OF THE DAM 
IN AN ATTEMPT TO HARNESS THE WATERS, 


i j 
THE DNIEPER POURS THROUGH THE GAPING CHASM MADE IN THE DAM BY RUSSIAN | | WORKERS DRILLING TUNNELS IN THE | L HERE 1S SEEN A GERMAN WORKER PORING 
ENGINEERS. THE BREACH 18 175 METRES WIDE, AND THE GERMANS HOPE TO BE DESPERATE GERMAN ATTEMPTS ARE / ) OVER BLUE PRINTS IN AN EFFORT TO a 
ABLE TO HARNESS THE FLOOD, BEING MADE TO MAKE IT SERVICEABLE. \. / ELUCIDATE RUSSIAN ENGINEERING SECRETS. 
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The photographs on this page—taken from a German illustrated paper—purport of the Dnieper. At the time the dam was destroyed, M. Lozovsky, chief of the 
to show the way in which the Zaporozhe Dam across the Dnieper is being repaired Russian propaganda service, said: “We have blown it up so that this first child 
by German engineers. The German captions beneath the pictures are more eloquent of the Soviet Five-year Plan shall not fall into the hands of Hitler's bandits’; and 
of future hopes than present achievements, and, reading between the lines, it is not it would certainly appear that “ Hitler's bandits" have so far obtained little else 
difficult to detect that the enemy has already learned to his cost and distress with than an engineer's headache from the possession of what was left of this great 
what thoroughness the Russian engineers carried out this giant work of destruction. engineering feat after the Red Armies fell back last autumn. So much potential 
The Germans are yet far from repairing the damage, and the still gaping void in the power—but wrecked and useless—must be nothing if not tantalising to the Germans, 
centre of the dam is sufficiently eloquent. Not for a long time—if at all—is it likely especially as nearly all the power for the various industries in the Donetz Basin 
that the Germans will be able to harness for their own use the flowing tide was dependent on the water-power once harnessed by the dam. 
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24 jop- — TRAINING THE FUTURE ADMIRALS OF 
: LEARNING THEIR JOBS ON A D 
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> THE MIDSHIPMAN ON A 
' DESTROYER; LEAVING 
THE BRIDGE AFTER HIS 
WATCH. AFTER BEGIN- 
NING ON A LARGER WAR- 
SHIP HE JOINS A DE- 
STROYER PROVISIONALLY. 


Oo Sees TT ~—~ 


TRAINING YET ON A DESTROYER FOR A THREE MONTHS’ COURSE, OUR MIDSHIPMAN, 
IN CHARGE OF A GUN-CREW, SIGHTS HIS POM-POMS. 


RR 


THE SIGNALMAN HANDS OVER MESSAGES TO THE MIDSHIPMAN ON DUTY. APART FROM KEEPING WATCHES, 
” ABOUT 1780. FROM A (© , HE LEARNS ALL ABOUT GUNS, TORPEDOES, DEPTH-CHARGES, “‘ FLAK,”” ANCHOR-CABLE, AND BOAT-WORK. 


AN EARLY MIDSHIPMAN —- H.R.H. PRINCE WILLIAM, LATER 


WILLIAM IV., ON THE “‘ PRINCE GEORGE, 
PRINT ENGRAVED FOR ‘“‘ HERVEY’S NAVAL HISTORY,” 1779. 


SERIOUS 
DINNER-TIME IN THE WARD-ROOM WITH OTHER OFFICERS, WHERE THE YOUNG CADET ? BUT PR 


SEATED MORE OR LESS COMFORTABLY ON A DEPTH-CHARGE, HE SPENDS LEISURE MOMENTS } } 
1S SITTING ON THE RIGHT OF THE CAPTAIN. \ 


WITH A_ BOOK, HME BEGAN HIS NAVAL CAREER AT DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. ) 


~~ Se i ae 


King and 


first two terms the new boys live apart and are called ‘ Drakes.'’ The The cade 


Boys entering the Royal Navy as officers, after passing a preliminary exam- 


ination and the scrutiny of the Admiralty, undergo their education at Dart- 
mouth College, from about the age of 1!3}, which was opened in 1905, and 
retains the boys for eleven terms. At Dartmouth the new scholars are 
allocated to one of six houses, like in most public schools, although for the 


College is ranked as a naval establishment, under the command of a captain, 
with naval lieutenants in charge of each house, but they have a headmaster 
and other masters, their education being thorough in the ordinary curriculum, 
with the addition of seamanship, marching, rifle and physical drill, etc. The 





training 
serves in 
reared 
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SS OF THE ROYAL NAVY: MIDSHIPMEN 
N A DESTROYER IN WARTIME. 
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ON THE LOOK-OUT, WEAR- 
ING HIS DUFFEL COAT 
AND SEA-BOOTS, A 
““ SNOTTY "—HIS NAVAL 
i NICKNAME—GAZES 
aS ae ACROSS THE SEA. 



























2, ON THE BRIDGE THE MIDSHIPMAN RECEIVES A MESSAGE FROM THE SIGNALMAN Ff i 
f AND HAS TO TAKE THE NECESSARY STEPS ACCORDINGLY. 5 ee 














EE es  omegmnaagal as 
WATCH-DUTY ON THE BRIDGE: HIS TASKS INCLUDE WATCH-KEEPING, AND AS OFFICER-OF-THE-DAY WHEN Hi A MIDSHIPMAN ACTING AS OFFICER-OF-THE-DAY, SALUTING 
THE DESTROYER IS IN HARBOUR, THUS ALWAYS ENLARGING HIS KNOWLEDGE OF MEN AND OUTLOOK, ‘) THE COMMANDER OF A DESTROYER AS HE IS PIPED ABOARD \ 


See WHILE PAYING A VISIT TO THE SHIP. } 
% 





Bes | 
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i ' SERIOUS-MINDED, HE IS PUZZLING OUT A CHESS PROBLEM IN THE WARD-ROOM. 4 . AFTER THREE MONTHS’ HARD EXPERIENCE IN THE DESTROYER, THE MIDSHIPMAN WILL 

4 / BUT PROBABLY, LIKE ALL NAVAL MEN, HE IS KEEN ON “ RUGGER " AND GAMES. NOW RETURN TO A LARGER SHIP OF THE FLEET. 

) | Re ie al pe ——— Se CES cle CL en nS ee aii — 3 
~~ 





* The cadet is then appointed to a sea-going warship and receives preliminary name “ Snotty " was given to him because, it is said, he wiped his nose on 
training in gunnery, torpedo, and engineering, after which for three months he his sleeve, and has since been applied to midshipmen. The print is repro- 
serves in a destroyer. Thus from their fourteenth year are our future admirals duced by courtesy of Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co., from ‘ Young 


“4 Gentlemen,”” by Lieut.-Com. C. F. Walker, R.N 


King and the Duke of Windsor were both cadets at Dartmouth in their day. | Prince William, about 1780, who fought under Rodney at Gibraltar. The 
reared. As a contrast we give a print of William IV., when a “ snotty” as | 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. - ae 








\ S this week’s 

books form 
a kind of medical symposium, it seems a good oppor- 
tunity to recall an interesting point in the history of 
medicine which cropped up recently in connection with a 
previous review. When noticing Dr. Philip Argenti’s 


leas “< 


book, ‘“‘ Cyrus Vincta ”’ (Cambridge University Press; ° 


25s.), on the Turkish occupation of Chios from the six- 
teenth century till 1912—an instalment of the author’s 
many-volumed work on his native island—I wrote: ‘‘One 
allusion rather puzzles me. Among Chians who went 
to Italy for education, and studied medicine there, 
he mentions Emmanuel Timoni as ‘the discoverer 
of vaccination ’ a few years before 1691. I was always 
under the impression that vaccination was discovered 
by Edward Jenner, about 1798, and I cannot find 
Timoni’s name in my books of reference.” 


No details about Timoni and his discovery were 
given, but Dr. Argenti, writing to thank me for the 
review and for drawing atten- 
tion to this matter, sent me 
a Greek booklet he had pub- 
lished telling the full story, 
and later an article he had 
just written in English (at 
my suggestion) recording the 
facts more concisely. These 
show that Timoni, after 
studying medicine at Padua, 
went to Oxford, and in 1703 
was elected a member of the 
Royal Society. Among the 
Society’s records is a long 
letter written by Timoni 
from Constantinople in 1713 
and read before the Society 
in 1714. The letter tells how 
“the Procuring of the Small 
Pox by incision or Innocula- 
tion’’ had been practised 
at Constantinople for about 
forty years by “‘ the Circas- 
sians, Georgians and other 
Asiaticks.’’ Timoni adds: 
“It is now eight years since 
I have bin an Eyewitness of 
these Operations.’”” He de- 
scribes the symptoms and 
treatment of various cases. 


It would be interesting to 
know what (if any) effect this 
letter had on the English 
medical profession at that 
time, or whether it resulted 
in experiments here. Anyhow, 
the fact that Timoni made 
known his method in England 
in 1714 would seem to be well 
established. Dr. Argenti con- 
cludes: ‘“‘May it not be 
claimed that the Chian - 
Timoni and not Jenner was ef 
the inventor of vaccina- 
tion ?’’ Did Timoni, it 
might be asked, proceed 
from theory to practice in 


ON AN ENEMY-OCCUPIED ISLAND IN MALAYA, 


Lieutenant F. M. Russell Flint was in a destroyer sunk in a night action with the 
petty officer and seventeen ratings, he man. i 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


the Moors many, many centuries ago. ... In 
surgery the Saracens, and their kinsmen the Moors, 
made some astonishing discoveries. Anzs- 
thetics, too, were not unknown to them.”’ Vaccina- 
tion, of course, is a kind of homceopathic treatment, 
according to the above definition. As far as I can 
see (there is no index to check the point), the author 
does not refer to medical history in the Caucasus, 
though his opening chapter describes a journey from 
Baku (his native city) northward to Petrograd. At 
that time, however (October 1916), he was not yet 
a doctor himself, though what he heard and saw, 
apparently, decided him to become one as soon as 
he got away from Russia. 


More nomadic than most of his profession, 
Dr. Sava has managed to combine a Harley Street 
practice with extensive travel, as shown in several 





ESCAPING FROM THE OBSERVATION OF A JAPANESE CRUISER, THE SURVIVORS OF A BRITISH DESTROYER LAND 
A DRAWING BY LIEUT. F. M. RUSSELL FLINT, R.N. 


apanese aff the Malayan coast. With a 
with dense jungle and with luck 


aged to make a landing on an island cove 


red on the skyline as they landed. The above picture drawn by h 


book, “A  € 2) “es 
Psychol- 
ogist’s Wartime Diary,” similarly recording his 


reactions, as a London citizen, to news and 
events during the first six months of war. The 
present volume is equally readable, heartening in 
its sane and courageous outlook, and enlivened by 
many a touch of humour. The author’s work for 
the B.B.C.—arranging talks and interviewing broad- 
casters—has brought him into contact with many 
prominent people, among them Shaw, Priestley and 
the late Sir Hugh Walpole. 

We pass from everyday realism to the rarefied 
air of philosqphy and religion in ‘‘ DIAGNOSIS OF 
Man.” By Kenneth Walker (Cape; ros. 6d.). This 
book, too, was begun ‘‘ almost simultaneously with 
the bursting of the Blitzkrieg on London.” In it 
a Harley Street surgeon, using the word “ diagnosis ”’ 
in its wider sense, makes a thorough examination 
: of human nature, pointing 
out that medical science must 
treat man’s mind and soul as 
well as his body. He has no 
faith in Utopian schemes 
dependent on exterior organi- 
sation. “The present conflict,” 
he declares, ‘‘ has cleared our 
vision, and helped us to see 
that only by an effort from 
within can man’s nature be 
altered. ... The physician,” 
he says later, ‘‘is being 
forced into a new réle, that 
of his, patient’s father con- 
fessor, as well as the pre- 
scriber of physical remedies. 
Hence the necessity 
for the doctor himself to find 
some philosophy of living 
that may furnish a basis for 
the advice that he gives.” 
In developing his own views, 
the author finds a certain 
unity in all religions. In 
particular, he compares 
Christianity with Buddhism, 
and extols the spirituality of 
Indian thought. 


Professional phraseology 
rather formidable to the 
ordinary person, and lacking 
lighter relief, does not make 
for easy reading in “MEDICINE 
AND MANKIND.” By Arnold 
Sorsby. With 72 Illustrations 
(Faber; 12s. 6d.), although 
the book is intended for the 
layman as well as ‘‘the tech- 
nical reader,’’ to whom the 
author apologises for including 
** numerous and rather simple 
illustrations, superfluous to 
him.”’ Asa compact survey of 
modern medicine, its methods, 
achievements and prospects, , 
this is a work of high value 
In his con- 


oF ? i the notice of a Japanese cruiser which ap me a ie 
Europe { As to the credit British sailors dragging their whaler up t beach of the enemy-occupied island, and out of sight of the Japanese warship. . d distinction 
for the original discovery, On the opposite page Lieutenant Russell Flint; the son of the well-known Royal Academician, illustrates another incident. cluding forecast on the future 


we may still hear from 

descendants of those ‘ Circassians, Georgians and 
other Asiaticks ’’—among them, conceivably, com- 
patriots of M. Stalin. Other interesting questions 
arise. Did Jenner know anything about Timoni, 
or did he make his own discovery quite indepen- 
dently ? Why has Timoni’s name _ been for- 
gotten? Dr. Argenti admits that he is “ quite 
unknown.”’ On the principle ‘‘ honour where honour 
is due,” I am glad if my innocent comment has helped 
to dispel such undeserved oblivion. 


I rather expected to find some mention of old- 
time vaccination in the Near East on coming across 
a passage about Saracen and Moorish medicine, and 
its remarkable anticipations of modern practice, in 
‘A TaLe or Ten Citigs.”” By George Sava, author 
of ‘The Healing Knife’ (Faber; 8s. 6d.). The 
allusions occur in the author's conversations, during 
a voyage from Tangier to Spain in 1938, with an 
Italian doctor attached to some of General Franco's 
Moorish allies in the locality of ancient Carthage. 
Among other things, we read: “' Homcopathy—the 
curing of a disease by drugs that in healthy persons 
would produce its symptoms—was acknowledged by 


of his previous books. In the present volume ‘the 
medical interest becomes again subordinate to the 
personal and the political, conveyed through vivid 
incident and dialogue. The ten cities visited are 
Petrograd, Ankara, Rome, Sofia, Paris, Berlin, 
Bucharest, Geneva, Madrid and London. He draws 
mainly on memories of the inter-war period, and 
each episode is linked to some historical event. The 
Ankara chapter recalls a heroic Englishwoman, 
known only as “ Miss Smith of England,’’ whose 
self-sacrificing death at Smyrna, in the Graeco- 
Turkish war, ‘‘convinced Kemal Pasha of the in- 
herent valour of women,”’ and thus led to the emanci- 
pation of Turkish womanhood. It is to be hoped 
that her identity may be revealed and due honour tone 
to her name. Dr. Sava urges greater trust in anti-Nazi 
refugees, and the formation, through them, of “a 
democratic column inside Germany and Italy.” 


Of reminiscent books from the Home front a 
beguiling example is ‘‘ PLAGUE YEAR "’ : March 1940— 
February 1941. Being the Diary of Anthony 
Weymouth. With Frontispiece Portrait (Harrap ; 
10s. 6d.). This is a sequel to the author's previous 





of the human race, under 
scientific control, the author is optimistic. ‘‘ Man,’’ he 
says, “is learning to look into himself. He that is 
already moulding the forces that havé made him is 
unlikely to rest content with the faulty product of their 
haphazard efforts. And it is not the shape and mind 
of Caliban that looms on the horizon of time.” 


Few medical careers can have been more adven- 
turous than that of an Armenian physician who 
relates his experiences in ‘A Man Wuo FounD A 
Country.”’ By Dr. A. Nakashian. Illustrated (Allen 
and Unwin; 12s. 6d.). The author was born in 
Asiatic Turkey and qualified in 1894 at the American 
University at Beirut, proceeding thence to Con- 
stantinople. His life both before and after taking 
his M.D. was full of movement, vicissitudes, dangers 
and escapes. During the last war he served as a 
doctor with the Turkish Army. After the sack of 
Smyrna in 1922, foreseeing peril at Constantinople, 
he took his family to Alexandria. There, however, 
riotous mobs were a menace to security, and he 
decided to migrate again. The country-he even- 
tually ‘‘ found’ was the United States, where we 
leave him invoking benedictions on Uncle Sam. 


N.R.—We regret that we have been wnable to include in this issue our usual weekly article, ‘THz WortD oF Science,” owing to the illness of our contributor 


Mr. W. P. Pycraft. 


The feature will be resumed as soon as possible. 
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BRITISH SEAMEN SEE THEIR SANCTUARY ABLAZE: THE SCENE AS WITNESSED AND PAINTED BY LT. F. M. RUSSELL FLINT, R.N. 
a British Army camp. The picture shows what the 
their objective the camp evacuated and in flames. 
the sailors. In five 
with an ancient bulb motor-horn to 


After effecting a landing on the tropic island—as shown on the opposite page— hoped-for rescue point, 
Lieutenant Russell Flint (son of W. Russell Flint, R.A., who was for four party saw on reaching 
years an artist on the staff of the “ Illustrated London News") discovered The whole place blew up before the weary eyes of 
that the Japanese were very near, and the nineteen survivors of the British 
destroyer made their way by night along a Malayan waterway towards their 


* appropriated "" canoes, and “armed” 
scare off wild beasts, the party eventually reached sanctuary. 
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PHENOMENA OF THE BATTLE AREA: MINBU MUD VOLCANOES OF BURMA. 








THE MINBU MUD 


OF THE 


VOLCANOES 
IRRAWADDY : 
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HE Minbu mud _ volcanoes are 

situated on the right bank of the 
Irrawaddy River, some 170 miles south 
of Mandalay and a short way down the 
river from the Burma Oil Company's 
wells at Yenangyaung, the battle for 
which, it is believed, has already begun 
following further withdrawals by our 
troops. They are not volcanoes in 
the true sense of the word as there 
is no igneous activity, but the pheno- 
menon is due to the presence of beds 
of oil sand, from which gas escapes to 
the surface, bringing up with it a very 
fine mud, which builds up a cone around 
the orifice as it quickly dries in the 
hot sun. There are about eight of 
these well-formed cones, rising to a 
maximum height of SO ft., but they 
(Continued top right. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF A CONE: 
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DRIES IN 
SIDEs. 


THE 
STEEP 


Continued .| 

are constantly being washed down 
by the heavy rains. The soil here 
is of a slate-grey clay; small holes 
form on the ground, from which 
mud begins to ooze out along with in- 
flammable gases. The gas smells like a 
mixture of benzine and petrol vapour, 
and burns with a blue flame if a light 
is held to a bubble as-it bursts. The 
oozing mud. gradually gives rise to small 
cones of clay round the holes, which 
grow slowly in course of time, forming 
small conical hillocks with proper craters 
in the centre. The bubbles of bluish 
mud which continuously. rise in the 
craters burst with slight explosions, and 
the liquid flows down the sides of the 
crater like lava. The local natives 
associate these phenomena with spirits. 


oe 
(LEFT.) A VIEW OF THE MAIN GROUP 
FROM THE SOUTH: THESE MUD 
VOLCANOES ARE SITUATED SOME 
170 MILES SOUTH OF MANDALAY. 
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THE WAR AT SEA: BRITISH SINKINGS OFFSET BY ENEMY LOSSES. 








H.M. CRUISER “‘ DORSETSHIRE,” OF 9975 TONS : COMMANDED BY CAPTAIN A. W. S. 
AGAR, V.C., AT THE TIME OF HER SINKING BY JAPANESE BOMBERS. 











x Sere ; See i H.MiS. ‘“‘ CORNWALL”? (CAPTAIN P. C. W. MAN- 

‘ i WARING): A 10,000-TON CRUISER, SUNK AT THE 

SAME TIME AS THE “ DORSETSHIRE ”’ BY JAPANESE | 
AIR ATTACKS IN THE INDIAN OCEAN. 


eee al 


7 
eng 





A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE 








OF JAPANESE NAVAL LOSSES 
TO DATE. 
CRUISERS - . . - -7 or 8 
DESTROYERS - - - - - 13 
SUBMARINES - . . - - 8 
SUBMARINES (MIDGETS) - - 5 
SEAPLANE-CARRIERS-~ - - - 2 
MINESWEEPERS - - - .- 3g * 
GUNBOAT - - . - me 
Although it is difficult to estimate at all 





accurately Japanese naval losses, owing to 
the fact that the enemy rarely admits the 
sinking of warships, it is known from various 
reports that the Japanese have lost quite a 








i EE SE RR RE EL EEE EEE ESE ee 


° H 
a AN ITALIAN CRUISER OF 10,000 TONS TORPEDOED AND SUNK BY A BRITISH SUBMARINE IN THE CENTRAI ; . : : 
4 : : . ‘ - : ; 2 ‘ ; a i number of ships since the beginning of the 
f MEDITERRANEAN : A PHOTOGRAPH ShOWING THE TYPE OF CRUISER REFERRED TO IN THE COMMUNIQUE. : tr 
= ‘ > | war, mostly by American and British sub- 
LE Se SE EE ee ~~~ ad . . . | 
marine attacks, and the above list gives a i 


conservative estimate of these losses to date. 








~—s=— >. 
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i 
. THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.MS. “ HERMES" (CAPTAIN R. F. J. ONSLOW): SUNK BY ENEMY AIR ATTACK OFF THE COAST OF CEYLON THE “ HERMES" J 
/ WAS THE FIRST BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER TO BE DESIGNED FROM THE FIRST FOR THAT FUNCTION. SHE COULD OPERATE 15 AIRCRAFT 

RE shee RR Ea us Joie > 
Since the outbreak of war in September 1939 great battles have been fought on | oceans and along the coastlines of every continent On this page we give 
land, but these vast operations of great armies have ebbed and flowed with examples of some of those fighting-ships which have been lost in action British 
increased or diminished intensity as the tide of battle turned this way or that losses have been grievous and heavy, as off Ceylon, but as Mr. Churchill explained 
The war at sea, however, has steadily and relentlessly increased in fury. The sea on April 13, when he mentioned the vast forces arraigned against Admiral 
routes of the world are the prey of lurking submarines, while the fleets of the Somerville, ‘‘ unless these risks are taken there is no means of carrying on the 

sea war whi falls it the Royal Navy 


great maritime nations have their units, both great and small, dispersed over the immense business of convoy and 
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” 


1. “ DIANA": A “ FANCY SUBJECT 
BY ISAAC OLIVER, SIGNED 
DATED 1615. 


8. ‘QUEEN * ELIZABETH”’: AN 
UNFINISHED MINIATURE BY ISAAC 
OLIVER, WHO DIED IN 1617. 


12. ARTHUR 
OF WELLINGTON, 
COSWAY. SIGNED AND 


AGED 39; 


DATED 1808, 








AND 











WELLESLEY, FIRST DUKE 
BY RICHARD 


<a. 
PS ea 












” 





“A ter 
SAID TO BE SIk 
FREDERICK 









AUGUSTUS 
D’ESTE 
(1794-1848) ; BY 
RICHARD 
COSWAY, 
SIGNED AND 


DATED 1799. 


“A MAN AGED TWENTY- 
SEVEN IN THE YEAR 1590”: 
A MINIATURE BY ISAAC OLIVER 


(1556 ?-1617). 


5. “ALICE BRANDON”: FIRST WIFE 
OF THE ARTIST; BY NICHOLAS 
HILLIARD (1547-1619). SIGNED 
° DATED 1578. 


AND 


HE Victoria and Albert Museum has added a great number of 

outstandingly fine miniatures to its collection since the beginning of 
the war, and we show some of the most interesting on this page, slightly 
reduced from their original size. The most important are Nos. 5, 7, 9, 11, 
and 15, bought from the collection of the Duke of Buccleuch for £1040 and 
given to the Museum by the National. Art Collections Fund, 1942. The 
five numbered 2, 4, 10, 12, and 14 belong to Mrs. Samuel S. Joseph's 
gift (1941), and the remainder are selected from works bought with the 
funds of other bequests. One of the most beautiful, reproduced on this 


6. AN ENAMEL MINIATURE OF A_ LADY; L ' 
KY C. SHIERCLIFF, OF BRISTOL. SIGNED AND Page, is the self-portrait by John Smart (Nv. 3), whose work is unsurpassed 7. “A LADY,” SAID TO BE LOUISE RENEE 
DATED 1765. for beauty of colour and delicacy of finish DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH ; 
BY NICHOLAS DIXON. PERIOD, CHARLES II. 





10. A LADY DRESSED IN WHITE: 
9. AN UNKNOWN GENTLEMAN, AN EARLY WORK BY JOHN 
AGED TWENTY-FOUR IN 1572; BY HOSKINS (DIED IN 1664). 


NICHOLAS HILLIARD (1547-16109). MASQUE 





13. THE MINIATURE OF 14. A LADY, SAID TO BE MRS. FLATMAN; 15. A LADY, 
A YOUNG MAN: ENGLISH, BY THOMAS FLATMAN. SIGNED AND JENNINGS, 
c1rca 1680-1690. DATED 1661, 





3. JOHN SMART, MINIATURIST (1741-1811) : 
A SELF-PORTRAIT MADE IN 
































It. A LADY IN A 
COSTUME: A 
ISAAC 





SAID To 
DUCHESS oF 
ATTRIBUTED TO NICHOLAS DIXON, 


1797. 


JACOBEAN 
MINIATURE 
OLIVER. 


BE FRANCES 
TYRCONNE |! 
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Confidence... 


Confidence both‘grim and gay’ 
was another lesson the great 
Raleigh taught us. Confidence 
born of masterv. 

History. tells how Raleigh 
saucily greeted Philip’s Invin- 
cible Armada with a couple of 





a 





later, with overwhelming 
victory. 

The Raleigh organisation 
owes much to confidence, born 
of mastery too. Research, un- 
halting progress, undeviating 
excellence, all contributed. A 





‘blurs’ fromhis silvertrumpet, | world-demand to-day supplies 

though graver work came the sequel. 
Distribution of Raleigh Cycles is at present limited, a 
but in due time these famous Cycles will once again 
be available for all. They are well worth waiting for. 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 
emma FA RELL SELLER IEI 
$853 























A polished \ 
Stainless Steel Tube made \ 


Ma 


by Talbot-Stead Tube Co. Ltd. a 
Jor cooling milk. ih 
The coil is a beehive shape and i} 
measures over five feet in ! 
\ diameter at the 
\ \ wider end. y 





In the ordinary way there are two 
methods of cooling milk. One of them is just to wait. The 
other is that adopted by our charlady for hot tea as being a 
trifle more scientific—a stream of cdol air is ejected from 
the pleura (the lungs), travels along the trachea (windpipe) 
and reaches the liquid. Neither of these methods is favoured 
by the milk industry, which uses special cooling apparatus 
. .. The apparatus must be clean, and easy to keep clean; 
it must not affect the milk, and the milk must not affect it. 
Once more a clever piece of manipulation with tubes made 
from stainless steel gave the answer. Any manufacturer 


who is getting hot and bothered about a similar problem 





can obtain cooling and soothing advice by 
applying to the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre. 


TALBOT -STEAD TUBE CO LTD 


TUBE PRODUCTS LTD ~ TUBES LTD - WELDLESS STEEL TUBE 


ie TALBOT-STEAD 


CO LTD « ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD - BRITANNIA. TUBE 
co LTD * CHESTERFIELD TUBE CO LTD . HOWELL & CO 
LTD - PERFECTA TUBE COLTD ~ REYNOLDS TUBE CO LTD 


UBE Jovesrmens LIMITED 


STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - ASTON - BIRMINGHAM 
Manufacturers who need advice or information on any job where steel tubes might 
help, will find the Steel Tubes Advisory Centre ready to assist in every possible way. 
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WHOLEWHEAT 








IN PEACE 


the Bentley was the car favoured by those 








discriminating motorists who required sports- 
car performance in all its main attributes, 
coupled with silent and luxurious travel. 





A Bread that is rich in Vitamin B. A Bread that is 
crisper than the crispest toast, yet can be served in a 
second. A Bread that doesn’t go stale and that 
nourishes without ‘stodging.” Sucha Bread deserves be : 7 
the title ‘Best’ and its name is Vita-Weat — Peek engaged in vital War production, where the 
Frean’s crunchy, vitamin-rich crispbread—a Bread nature of their duties necessitates long and 
that does not take an inch of precious cargo space in 
order to reach your table, because it is made from 
grain that grows in Britain. 


Vita Weat REvILEY 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
CARTONS 1/6 x LOOSE 1/4 per Ib. 


the Bentley is being sought for in increasing 


numbers by executives of organisations 


frequent journeys. 






BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. MAY 4412 





Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid. 


4 out oF 5 


VICTIMS OF 


PYORRHOEA! 





Makers of famous biscuits 








Maximum 
price of 
V.O.B. 
17/6 per 

bottle. 











~ sad 

Guard against it - 
THIS EASY WAY! 

Tender, sooding geuecse anger iene, 


which neglected, 
one : Daily use of Forhans will 















eradicate ti affections — used in 
time, prevent altogether. 

Thousands a dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them re- 
commend F Forkene” Brand Special Formula 
a 7 yyy Forhans a 
vie ~ Guard fe now— 
Secs ee Pele Pelee E 

yi In = FFECTING a line contact at sea during « gale can be both a hazardous and dis- 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti- 
Pyerrheea 
Astringent. 


couraging procedure-without the use of accurate and efficient equipment. The Schermuly 
Pistol Rocket Apparatus makes this and similar operations at once safe and certain evel 4] Ly 


even in most unfavourable conditions.  t is compact, simple to handle, strongly 


built, and always ready for instant use in moments of emergency. 


Tolek fel, A ALE. @ 4 


Established 1820 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 
ie tt here THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS 'LIMITED, SURREY 


~ Notice. .—The fact that goods made of raw ‘materials in in ” short nt supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication 
that they are necessarily available for export. 


Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky !|2 years old. 


CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO,, DISTILLERS 
LEITH - SCOTLAND 








ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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All over the country For those who smoke for 


i pleasure and not from habit 
we are ready ef 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


to supply 


UNIFORMS «4 


Justa part ee 
of the 4 


AUSTIN REED service 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 + 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.2 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, 
Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, 
Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Plymouth, Richmond (Yorks) Shrivenham. 


Champion Plugs 


for quicker acceleration 


The enduring gas-tight quality of | at — 











Champions stops leakage and poor 
combustion. The hot live spark 
increases power, quickens response 
from even well-worn engines, 
‘yitalises’? new or old cars 


} 
beyond belief. Look after al ota. 
them—and starting and VE Aa ip 
get-away will _ SP 


look after 
themselves. 



















WITH THE FAMOUS 
SILLMENT SEAL 


wvvwvvvvvvvrvvvvvvvVvY 


wt 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


EY 4 
MODEL AEROPLANES a 
PRAMS ice 
All the best bb have them 


More Vital, more emer 
Pets 


Dependable thanever|;, (4° _ 


TOYS 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED LONDON 






A unique feature of 
Champion Plugs, which 
raises thetr efficiency above 
all others, is the highly 

scientific Sillment Seal. 
Sillment ts a dry powder 

which when compressed 
ui IS | forms an absolute seal 
against troublesome leak- 
* age common to ordinary 
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SLOTTED PATTERN 
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For clean, comfortable shaving the 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 
when used in conjunction with the 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect 
shaving combination is obtained. 













Razors 3/3 45,6, including Purchase Tax 
Obtainable only from usual suppliers 


JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 















OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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POST-WAR PROBLEM CHILD 


vi. POST-WAR PLANNING AND PLASTICS NO. § 





WARTIME IDEAS to 
ASSIST PRODUCTION 


THIS POSTER, designed by us, has 
been successful in persuading many employees 


to bring along their wives and relatives to . 
make the war effort a family affair assisting A glance at “‘ The Times shows that a lot of children are born 

every day. All these promising infants have promising parents 
production, after a course of training. who do so to keep them quiet. After the war this is going to be 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES. APPLY TO a problem because, unless some enterprising manufacturers make 
> : plans now, there’ll be a lot of broken promises, and no peace for 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED anybody. This is one of the reasons why B.I.P. are maintaining a 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS design and advisory service on every aspect of plastic moulding 
WOLVERHAMPTON | wearin the snot mariah i a moro promising world 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD - ONE ARGYLL ST +: LONDON WI 


This plant is designed to PERMANENT DUPLICATES 
meet all eventualities.. IBPORTART DOGUBENTS 


This ventilation and air filtration unit suffices for the requirements 
of 420 persons and is designed to afford perfect comfort for an 
indefinite period. All contingencies 

are provided for, by activated carbon 

and particulate filters, and auxiliary 

drive for emergency 

operation. Heating 

arrangements for 

incoming air can 

be incorporated if 

required. 











ot | made with photographic 
WRITE FOR - i «i . : 
rou. ) accuracy 


PARTICULARS j eae. . ; , By means of micro-copying, miniature negatives of all 

, ea kinds of documents can be made on continuous -~ 
lengths of non-inflammable films — virtually inde- 
structible, economical of storage space, and above 
all, absolutely accurate. 


Enlarged prints can be made as required, or any 
negative may be examined through a viewing device 
which enlarges the image. 

For best results, of course, only the finest materials 
should be used. A complete range of suitable films 
is made by Ilford Limited, and an expert staff is 
available to give technical instructions or, alternatively, 
to carry out the work. 


The Ilford booklet on the Technique and Uses of 
Micro-Copying will gladly be sent on request. 
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SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & CO. LTD., LEIGH, LANCS ILFORD ILFORD LIMITED, ILFORD, LONOON 
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